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In addition to making this great quantity of ma- 
nure, the other advantages of soiling are—l. No 


ANTE GY SIN CHAIN D TARE Ra 
PAE SOILING SYSTEM. _ | cross-fences are required on the farm. 2. The 
. billig. ; cows give twice as uch milk as when running at 

From an account of the farming of Mr Pell, of large. 3. They are fit for the shambles in the 
Ulster county, N. Y., in the American Agricultu- | fall, being fat. 4. They are always ready to be 
rist, we extract the following: ‘milked. 5. ‘They are never worried by being driv- 
Treatment of Mich Cows.—During the summer, | en to and from the pasture. 6. They eat all the 
Mr Pell’s cows are kept in the barn-yard, soiled. | refuse grass, which would otherwise be lost. 7. 
They are fed three times per day, at stated hours, Eight acres will keep them longer and better than 
and in addition to their ordinary food, receive at | 40 would depastured. The fields are always in 
12 o’clock, each day, about eight quarts of wheat) order, not being poached by their feet in wet 
bran, wet with water. The general feeding is dry | weather. 9, The person is not much longer in 
hay, green grass, green cornstalks, occasionally a! cutting their food and giving it to them, than he 
few potatoes, and salt whenever the cows feel a} would be in driving them to pasture. 10. Manure 











disposition for it. Water they have access to at | enough is saved to pay the interest on a large farm. | 
all times of the day and night, and should never | Numereus other good reasons might be given, if 


the above are not considered sufficient. 
The above experiment of Mr Pell, showing the 
superiority of the soiling system, is strongly cor- 


be without it. An experiment was tried of giving 
the cows water only three times a day, immediate- 
ly after eating their food, and they seemed satis- 
fied. ‘They were then constantly supplied, and | roborated by others made in Europe, though prob- 
drank freely nine times in one day, taking appa-| ably unknown to Mr P. when he commenced his. 
rently as much at each draft as when allowed wa-| We quote fiom a speech recently made before a 
ter only three times; so that when permitted to| meeting of the Larne Farming Society, in Ireland, 
drink only three times a day, they must have suf-| by Mr Donaghy, Superintendent of the Agricultu- 
fered from thirst in the interims. ral Department of the Larne National School : 
When the weather is very hot or rainy, the cows} “Mr Smith, of Deanston, a gentleman whose | 
have sheds made partially under ground, into which | scientific and practical knowledge as an agricultu- | 
they can retire and ruminate undisturbed. With | rist, has placed him in the first rank of the improv- | 


this treatment they constantly take on fat, and se-| ers of the soil, is no mean authority in support of | 


crete twice the quantity of milk that they would if} the soiling system. In the summer of 184], he 
allowed to run at large. During the last sumimer,| made an experiment on a dairy of twenty cows, 
the cows gave an average of 16 quarts of milk | pasturing the one-half and house-feeding the other. | 
daily, and in the fall were fit for the butcher. 

In the winter they are kept in stalls in a warm | careass, condition, and milking quality. The re- 
barn, littered freely, as occasion requires, and daily | sult of his experiment was, that the cows house- 


curried and rubbed. When the weather is fine, | fed gave their milk more plentifully and more uni- | 


they are turned into the barn-yard for exercise, in| formly, and continued throughout in excellent | 
the middle of the day. Twice a day they are fed health, and improved in condition from 30s. to 40s. 
on cut oat and wheat straw, with a small quantity per head over those at pasture, The cows house- | 
of bran sprinkled over it, for the sake of which | fed were kept on three quarters of a statute acre | 





they eat their allowance entirely up, and once a!| each, whilst those that were pastured, required 


day cut hay; they are salted four times a week, | one and a quarter acre of pasture, and a quarter 


and have roots, such as beets, carrots, potatoes, or | acre of cut grass and vetches, making one acre and | 


turnips, unce a week. By cutting the straw andj a half for each; so that, upon the whole, about one | 


He selected them as equally as possible, in point of | 


throughout the year. If such be the case, and I 
have no reason to question the correctness of the 
calculation, would not a cow that is house-fed 
summer and winter, produce three times as much 
available manure as one pastured? If, according 
to Mr Smith’s opinion, two cows could be kept in 
the place of one, six times as much manure could 
be made—if Mr Blacker’s views be correct, nine 
times us much manure could be realized. I con- 
tend, therefore, that the general adoption of this 
system would do away with a great deal of the 
poverty, privations, and misery, with which the 
small farmers are at present beset, And how ? 
sy increasing the means of subsistence.” 


Noxious Insects. —Cucumber vines have been 
cleared of the yellow bug by covering their tops 
with the finest pieces of wool left after carding. 
Speaking of the modes of dispelling noxious in- 
sects both to vegetation and animals, there can be 
uo doubt that the smell of various substances, both 
animal and vegetable, decayed or othetwise, has a 
great effect in keeping them off—as spirits of tur- 
pentine, for instance, for the curculio on the plum, 
jand tobacco and other things for the peach worm, 
land sassafras poles to keep off lice in hen-roosts. 
|The general principal of the matter seems to be 
; this, that any strong aromatic vegetable substance 
/or liquid will drive off insects or animalcule that 


| exist on animal food, and any strong pangent ani- 

| mal effluvia will keep off animals that derive their 
iliving from vegetable food; as the burying of a 
' dead rat or toad has kept off bugs from vines, &c. 
| — Western Gard. 





Remedy ued the Curculio.—A_ correspondent 
| writes us as follows: “The Curculio, or green 
| moth, which commences its ravages on the plum 
abotit the first week in June, depositing its eggs in 
the fruit while in an infant state, can be easily ex- 
terminated by preparing a mixture made in the 
| proportion of a bushel of wood ashes to a quart of 
‘soot and half a pound of sulphur, applied in the 
| morning while the dew is yet on the fruit, in suffi- 


> i y . : , ” 
hay, cattle are enabled to eat their meal in 23 min- | half the extent of ground necessary for the keep of | cient quantity to coat the tree, 


utes ; whereas, if uncut, they are engaged in mas-| cows at pasture, was sufficient for those kept 
ticating their food half the night, the labor and fa- | housed. 
tigue of which deprives them of the necessary 


I could adduce abundance of other proof, from 
time required for their rest. 


equally respectable gentlemen, in support of the | 

Advantages of thus Soiling Stock.—Mr Pell cart-| superiority of this system to that in general use ;) 
ed from his barn-yard 230 loads of manure, on the | | but I shall content myself with merely saying, that 
10th of May, which was made in the preceding six | if, according to Mr Blacker, a gentleman who de- 
months. On the 10th of November, from the same | Serves the best thanks of the agricultural commu- 
yard, he carted 236 loads more, averaging 30 bush- | nity, three cows could be kept on the same extent 
els per load, made within the six months following of ground as is at present required to keep one— 
the 10th of May. Five cows only were kept, | the benefit thus resulting to the farming interest | 


which thus made 466 loads of good manure in one | would be immense. But the increase of milk and | 


year. During the summer, leaves, straw, &c. were | butter consequent on its adoption, would not be 
constantly thrown into the yard, and occasionally | the only resulting advantage—the increase of the 
eovered with charcoal dust. Fach cow voided in| manure heap would be equally advantageous. No 
six months, 6,000 Ibs. of urine, which was ab- | farmer, I care not how good his practice may be | 
sorbed by the refuse, and its strength retained by i in other respects, can farm profitably, without a | 
the charcoal dust, gypsum, &c.; the manure, there- | plentiness of manure. Now, it has been calcula: | 


fore, was intrinsically worth the New York city | ted, that on an average, cows are not kept in the, 
barn at present, more than eight hours each day, ' years ago. 


price, viz., $1 the wagon load, or $466. 





| ‘This remedy is a very easy one, and if effectual, 
| will be of great value. The Curculio has long and 
_inetly been considered one of the most troublesome 

de pre ‘dators on the fruit orchard, and its destruc- 
tion is a “ consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


|_—_ Maine Cull. 


| The Difference—“ He who produces a bushel of 
grain, adds to the comforts of human life, and acts 
| as a co-worker with God, who, in the products of 
‘the earth, opens his liberal hand to satisfy every 
living thing—while he who converts this grain into 
‘alcohol to be drank, becomes a most efficient coad- 
jutor of him, who, as the enemy of all goodness, 
goes about seeking whom he may destroy.” 





That popular flower, the Dahlia, is a Mexican 


| 


| plant, imported into this country about thirtyfive 
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NEW ENGLAND FARM ES, 





DEDICATION OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S NEW HALL. 

The Dedication of the new Horticultural Hall, 

in School street, took place last evening, (15th,) 

the services being not only of an appropriate, reli- 


gious character, but in their very nature, refined | 
and elevating. ‘The Hall itself, in its finish and 


order, is chaste and beautiful, whilst the floral deco- 
rations of the festal occasion, arranged with admi- 
rable taste by Messrs. Haggerston, Quant, and Me 


Lellan, made it glow like a garden, and took ecap- | 


tive both the sense of sight and smell. 


The pot plants used for the decorations were | 


superb specimen plants, 
sias, from Col. Wilder’s conservatory ; the splen- 
did Pelargoniums, from Mr Quant, gardener to Col. 
Perkins, and Mr Haggerston, from J. P. Cushing’s ; 


the gorgeous Rose tree, (var. Madame Duprez,) | 
literally covered with several hundred fine blooms, | 


ten feet in height, was the growth of Mr Sweetser ; 


the Ericas, Cactuses, aud a variety of small plants, | 


were from Mr Meller; 
ers upon the piano forte, and the centre bouquet 
upon the wall, were put together by the delicate 
fingers of Miss Russell, noted for her uniform good 
taste in such matters; the splendid bouquets to the 
right and left upon the wall, were made by Mr 
Quant; the small bouquets upon the desk, and 
those in the hands of the Queen of Flowers, and 
her attendant, were by Mr Bowditch and Mr Mel- 
Jer; and there were plants from several other con- 
servatories in the vicinity. The large bouquets, 
so much admired for their brilliancy, were be- 


stowed upon the Orator of the evening, the smaller | 


ones upon the poets and distinguished guests. 

The members of the Society generally, with 
their ladies and various invited guests filled the 
room, and it was with pleasure that we observed 
upon the platform with the President of the Soci- 
ety, that hoary and well beloved veteran, the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams; also, Gov. Briggs, Lt. Gov. 
Reed, Ex-Goy. Armstrong, Ex Mayor Brimmer, 
Hon. James Arnold, Hon. S, Hoar, and several 
members of the Executive Council. 

The order of exercises consisted of a brief in- 


troductory by M. P. Wilder, Esq., President of the | 


Bociety; reading from the scripture by the Rev. | 
Geo. Putnam, and prayer by the Rev. W. M. Rog- 
ers. Also, an original song composed by Thomas 
Power, Esq., and a hymn by the Rev. Wm. Cros- 
well, followed by an address by the Hon. Groree | 
Lunt, of Newburyport. Mr Maeder presided at | 
the piano, aided by Misses Stone and Emmons, | 
and Messrs. Marshall and Aiken as vocalists. The 


poetical contributions, which were given with good | 


effect, are affixed as follows: 
CTLORA’S INVITATION. 
BY THOMAS POWER, FsqQ. 
Come! come! Ill be a guide to thee, 
Where fragrant flowers ore twining ; 
Where Beauty's smile shall care beguile, 
With joyous thoughts combining. 


Cuorvs—No longer roam, while Flora’s home 
Invites to dearest pleasure ; 
Batthe passing hour, at her favored bower, 
In memory's dream still treasure. 


In time of Spring, when birds shall sing, 
The air sott music telling, 
Then blossoms tair to each Pl bear, 
‘l’'o deck my own loved dwelling. 
Cuorus—No longer roam, &c. 


When roses bright, in Summer light, 
Their perfumed sweets are throwing, 
I'll then a seen the Flora! Queen, 
My bounteous gifis bestowing. 
Cuorus—No longer roan, &c. 


| 
The Acacias and Fuch- | 


the beautiful basket of tlow- | 


| Ken seaman gray its ‘hand shall stay, 
| When near my home delaying ; 

| And this shall be my own decree, | 
| ‘Mid Nature's bloom decaying. | 
| Cuorus—No longer roam, &c. 

; 

{ 

| 


Though Winter storms, in threat’ning forms, 
Around wy hall are ringing, 
Each genial ray, that lights the day, 
Shall grace the flowers Pm bringing. 
Cruorus—No longer roam, &e. . 





| *The Queen of Flowers is supposed to give her invi- | 
tation in the solos, and her Attendant Spirits are sup- 
| posed to respond to the invitation in the chorus. 


ORIGINAL HYMN 
BY REV. 


} 
{ 
| - | 
} 
WILLIAM CROSWELL, 
Tuov ! who hast taught os how to prize 
The truths which Nature's fragrant maze, 
In glories of unnumbered dyes, 
‘To our enraptured sense conveys— 
Be with us in this festal hour, 
} And, while the clouds of incense swim 
In homage from each chaliced flower, 
Accept, with these, our grateful hymn! 


} ! 


| 


Amid the city's stunning din, 
Thy mute but radiant power we bless, 
That, through its dusty depths, pours in 
Such gleams of vernal Joveliness: 
That here thy odorous blooms impart, 
Above all art or man’s device, 
A spell to soothe pale Labor's heart, 
As with the airs of Paradise. 





Nor let the influence rest, till all 
The dear delights in Eden nurst, 
Recovered frow their primal fail, 
Like these, shine brightly as at first ;— 
Till man himse!f, redeemed from stain, 
His heaven-taught work in Christ complete, 
And, through Oxe Grearer Man, regain 
An entrance to the blissful seat. 

Of the Address by the Hon. Geo. Lunt, it is im- 
possible to be too strong in our commendation, and 
yet we know that extravagant praise is fulsome, 
and as undesired by such a man, as it is unneces- 
sary to him. It is a gratification, however, to ap- 
preciate whatever is excellent, and to express our 
** well-liking” of the same, and it is on these grounds 
jonly, that we undertake to be encomiastic. None 
but ascholar could have written such an address, 
and none but a man of sentiment have conceived 
it. It required a poet to carry it out, and a lover 
of nature to give it its tone of interest and feeling, 
all of which most happily uniting in’ the Orator, 
| gave to the President and gentlemen of the Horti- 

cultural Society, a dedicatory performance in the 
highest degree worthy of their object, and in pre- 
| cise accordance with the laws of taste and beauty— 
| suited to the occasion, the vernal season, and to 
| the progress of the age in the elegant science of 
horticulture, 

| In the opening part of the address, Mr Lunt 
| spoke of the benevolent order of the Universe, and 
‘of those lovely manifestations of the external 
world, the contemplation of which tends so much 
| tu the promotion of our happiness, and to the per- 
| fection of our immortal destiny—of the universal 
| influence of natural beauty, and its power to pre- 
vent the hardening of the heart or the contracting 
lof the feelings by the conventionalisms of life, 
through which man is too prone to confound him- 
| self, and to lose the identity of his own peculiar, 
‘and perhaps nobler characteristics. Here the 
| speaker was truthfully eloquent, repeating, as it 
seemed to us, briefly but forcibly, a prominent 
‘thought in his noble poem of “ Culture.” From 
| this, he passed to consider the mother of the sea- 
jsons, in some of her infinite manifestations, and 





things sweet, and beautiful and 


| glory beyond the skies. 
{ 3 . ° ° . ° 

on the brow of midnight, assure us with their un- 
| speakable eflulgence, that Heaven and its hopes 


| voice of song, and given language 





here the poetry of his language and the beauty of 


[his thoughts kept us epell- -bound in admiration. 


“The flowers of spring,’ 
to the inmost heart, 


> he said, “ 
as silent 


appeal forever 
mementoes of all 
pure. ‘They are 
eloquent of perpetual suggestions to the answering 
soul. They fill the mind more than all that lives 
upon the canvass of the mightiest master. The 
least aud meanest of them all more satisfies the 
imagination tian the choicest statue, wrought by 
the divinest hand. To the cultivated mind, they 
address themselves in their momentary beauty, like 


limayes of things more perfect in immortal loveli- 


ness. ‘They are embleins of the affinities of our 
moral being with whatever is complete in infinite 
Like the eternal stars that 


are yet there—so these, the stars of eart!, spring 
from her verdant bosom, the mute manantiele of an 
inscrutable immortality.” But, to fulfil their bigh- 
est ministry, said Mr Lunt, these flowers must be- 
come blended in the heart with kindred associa- 
tions—they must link themselves, as they have 
done, with the domestic, public, and religious story 
of the world—they must have floated upon the 
to the passion- 
ate impulses of the human heart; they must have 
spoken of life’s somny under the sad similitude of a 


“fading flower ” have garlanded the victor’s brow 
and the tresses ‘of the bride, and reposed in tran- 
quil beauty on the bosom of death. The devel- 


opment of bud and blossom from the insignificant 
seed sown in the insensate earth, he regarded al- 
most asa marvellous miracle, though occurring in 
what is called the “order of nature,’ and he de- 
lighted to dwell upon the exquisite precision with 
which the gorgeous floral retinue appears, each in 
its accustomed season : 
* Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lid of Juno’s eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can be hold 

Bright Phebus in his strength. ™ id 

. beld oxlips yand 

The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower de luce being one.” 

To the retreat of the garden, beneath the broad 
and bounteous atmosphere, the poets and philoso- 
phers of the earth have retired, and there moulded 
their divine conceptions; and as it is the garden 
alone which reminds us of primal Eden, so it is, he 
said, the only faint image of the original paradise, 
und the only earthly spot instinetive with the spirit 
of an almighty and universal Jove. 

We must pass over other thoughts of this inimi- 
tuble address, and most of its classic allusions, and 
merely enumerate some of the illustrious names 
which float upon the memory, connected with the 
love of flowers—of Wolsey, Sidney, Temple, Eve- 
lyn, Raleigh, Bacon, Addison, Locke, Scipio, Cow- 
ley, Pope, Walpole, Shenstone, Newton, and a hun- 
dred others, (to all of whom the orator beautifully 
adverted by sume simple fact,) to say nothing of 
the poels who have written their golden lines on 
kindred subjects. In this most happy address, no 
thought or illustration was omitted of classic recol- 
lection or of modern fancy, and our only regret is, 
that with our utmost endeavor, we must fail to do 


justice to its merits, or to impart any correct idea 
of its truly poetical attributes, 
remarks, Mr Lunt observed that he had avoided 
all technical bearings upon the subject of horticul- 
ture and all eulogium upon the science itself—be- 


In concluding his 
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own disposition, bad enough at first, was rendered 
many fold more intolerable. 

The principles of philosophy involved in these 
facts, may be further illustrated in some future 


B. 


lieving that he might as wisely attempt to justify | 
the great sun of Heaven, in the fulness and glory of) 
its illustrious beams. 

Much more was said in beautiful relation to the 
subject, and a happy tribute introduced to the so- 
cial influence of woman, for whom, said Mr L., 
“we reclaim the scattered blossoms along the wil- 
derness of nature, and for whose pleasure and | 
adornment we taingle their glorious hues into in- 
oumerable shapes of grace and loveliness.”—T'ran- 


communications, 


{The ingenious, not to add astounding, theo- 
ries advanced in the preceding to account tor dif- 
ficulties in butter making, serve to strengthen our 
{conviction that there “are more things in heaven 

and earth than have been dreampt of in our phi- 


script. i |losophy.” Leaving our correspondent to elucidate 
nr 2 ‘as he intimates an intention of doing, we will only 

os /remark, that if the premises assumed in the fore- 

INTERESTING DEVELOPEMENTS. | going be facts, we can think of no other remedy for 


the trouble in making the butter “come,” than to 
/entrust the dairy management to such only as have 
neither positively sweet, nor positively sowr natures, 


Joe Brown, who owns one of the best farms in 
R—, has not been able, for some years, witha 
very few exceptions, to have any butter made, | jut whose dispositions are of a befwixt-and-betweenity 
though his steck is of the most approved kind. | character,—and such are not scarce. ; 
The cause of this has been a subject of anxious | 
inquiry, and much speculation, but no satisfactory | 
reason, until recently, has been suggested to ace | 
count for it. One has, however, at last been | 
thought of, which seems to have much plausibility 
about it, and why may it not be the true one ?—a 
cause highly creditable to the family, though not, | Middletown, Ct., April 4, 1845, | 
perhaps, quite as well for the purse. | Dear Str—During a short stay in New York, 1) 

The dsiry of Mr Brown, it seems, is managed | had the pleasure of attending one of the meetings 
principally by his daughters—healthy and sprightly | of your Farmers’ Club; and as I profess to be a 
girls, from 13 to 20 years of age—distinguished, as | farmer, I hardly need to say that I was interested 
all their acquaintance are willing to allow, not} jin your question, (viz. the best mode of soiling,) 
more for a large portion of practical good sense, and, incidentally, the meaning of the word soil- 
than for their amiable dispositions, gentle conduct, | ing. I must here state that I do not pretend to be 
and chaste conversation, Now it is said, that by a scholar, but I have my own views of the mean- 
their general and every-day loveliness and sweet | ing of words connected with my business. As to 
conduct, they diffuse such perfume all around, as | soiling, I understand it to apply to all green food 
so entirely to overpower or neutralize all the oxy- | that is raised for the purpose of feeding to stock in 
gen of the atmosphere, that it becomes incapable | summer or winter—the stock being kept up and 
of acilifying the cream, and thus to render abortive | fed on the same. 
all efforts to separate it from the other ome, I consider the root crop as one of the only sure 
and that in the few instances in which churning! means of carrying out the principle through the 
has been attended with success, it was when the} season; I therefore have been in the habit of rais- 
efforts had been continued with a patience that! ing roots for my stock, for several years, and do | 
would have wearied Job himself. not think I could do well without them. I will 

Mrs. John Smith, hearing of the above fact, said, | therefore state, as nearly as I can, my mode of | 
with great self-complacency, to her husband, | raising them, feeding, &c. I will name them in | 
“ There now, don’t you see how the true principles | the order in which I estimate them for feeding to 
of philosophy demonstrate the good nature with | stock. Carrots I consider the most valuable; I 
which I am endowed, and which, notwithstanding | feed them to all kinds of stoek, and consider them 
all that people, including you, say to the contrary, } better for my horses than oats; and for my milch | 
Eknow I have wanifested from my youth up. I) cows in winter, they not only give the butter color, 
hope now you know the reason why I can make | but flavor equal to summer-made butter. IT raise | 
no butter, for in the family of John Smith there | them in drills, the rows about 20 inches apart, and 
never las been anything that really deserved the | the carrots in the row say from 4 to 6 inches. 
name of butter. You will find no more fault, nor; Mangel wurtzel—in drills, 2 feet apart, and 1 
again twit me with having a cross, fretiul disposi- | foot in the drill. 
tion. Sugar beet—same distance. 

But it must be stated that the argument of the Ruta baga—in rows 2 feet apart, and about 9 in- 
good nalured lady was not sound, however correct ches in the row. 
itmay have appeared to her. Different causes; Common turnips I sow broadcast as follows: 
sometimes produce the same result. So it was| say in June, | find some pieces in my lots intend- 
here. for the fact was, though we unwillingly re- ed for mowing, that the grass has winter-killed, or 
cord it, that Mrs. John Smith was of a most irrita- | that has been in some way destroyed, These pieces 
ble, cross, fretful disposition, and being of such a ,1 plow up, taking care to turn them over as well 
temperament, there was more of the oxygen in her! as | can, sometimes before and sometimes after 
than there was in the atmosphere, and therefore, 
upon the principle of attraction of cohesion or ag- 


ROOTS FOR STOCK. 
[The following communication was received at 
a late meeting of the New York Farmer’s Club. 
| We copy from the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic :] 





/mowing, but always in time to sow and re-seed 
‘with grass by the 20th July. Troll my land, and 
gregation, or of the stronger overpowering the | harrow it well the same way [ plowed it, and put 
weaker, all the acid was drawn away from the sur-| on about 15 cords of manure to the acre, (barn- 
rounding atmosphere, and upon the principles of yard manure); I harrow until all is well mixed; I 
philosophy, elective affinity attached to her own | then sow my turnips, say half a pint of seed to the 
disposition—in consequence of which, the air,! acre. It is my wish not to have the seed nearer 
robbed of all its oxygen, could no longer lend its! than 9 inches of each other; so that my grass seed | 
assistance‘in the business of the dairy, while her| may have a chance to take root. At the time of) 


sowing my turnips, I spread a compost prepared 
as follows: ashes, 15 bushels, bone-dust 5 bushels, 
In this way I always 
raise good turnips, and [ think at a trifling cost, as 
all that is done is with a view to re-seed the land, 
&c. As to the other root crops, the same rule of 
manuring will apply to them, but the ground must 
be made mellow to any depth you please—the 
deeper the better. 


plaster 1 bushel, per acre. 


I use the sime compost in the 
drills, for all my roots, taking care at all times to 
apply it in a moist condition. 1 raised the last sea- 
son the white carrot, at the rate of 960 
bushels to the acre; but [ prefer the Orange car- 
rot. 

As to feeding roots, I feed them to my fat cat- 
tle, cows, horses, and hogs, in the raw state; nor 
do I think it advisable to cook them for any animal 
except the fatting hogs. I then boil them and mix 
provender, and feed when soured. Quantity per 
day—lI feed to my fatting cattle say 3-4 pecks, at 
two different times, morning and evening; to my 
milch cows, 1-2 bush. per day; to my store hogs, 
of beets say 3 lbs. per hog, and 1 gill of corn, per 
feed. By feeding in this way, I have always found 
my stock to improve, and I have never had them 
to scour or be injured in any way from their feed 
on roots. I continue to feed roots to my fat cattle 
until about the Ist of January; I then commence 
feeding on meal made with corn and cob, and con- 
tinue the roots at discretion, in smaller quantities. 

Were it not so great a task for me to write, I 
should have said much more upon the root crops, 
as I think them the most important crop I can raise 
for my stock. 

With respect, [ remain yours, 


WM. MAW INSTER. 


Silesian 


Locust Borer Destroyed.—Mr Z. P. Mason, of Jor- 
dan, writes—* My locust trees last spring, for the 
first time, were attacked by the borer. On exami- 
nation, I found from 20 to 50 in atree. Witha 





knife I cut off the bark directly over the place they 


were at work in the wood, and applied spirits of 


_ turpentine to the holes, inserting it, when necessa- 


ry, with a feather. This was effectual—no more 
borers made their appearance during the summer. 


‘The incisions entirely closed up in the course of 


the summer.” 


Profit of Hens.—The Woonsocket Patriot has a 
letter from a typo turned farmer—Mr Todd, of 
Smithfield—who has taken pains to ascertain bid- 
dy’s expenses and profits, and he thinks the profit 
on 25 hens is equai to that of a good cow. He 
says: 

“T used to contend that a hen would consume 
more value in corn than her eggs would fetch at 
the common market price. But in order to satisty 
myse}f whether there was, or was not, any profit 
in keeping hens, | have kept a pretty accurate ac- 
count of what I have fed out, and of the eggs sold 
in market. Examine the result: From the Ist day 
of April, 1844, to Ist day of April, 1845, my hens— 
twentyfive in number—have consumed 26 bushels 
of corn, valued at 75 cents per bushel, which 
amounts to $19 55; during which time, 1 have 
sold in market, 242 dozens of eggs, averaging 15 
cents per dozen, which amounts to $36 30—no 
account being made of those used in the family. I 
have also sold $4 worth of chickens, amounting in 
all to $40 30. Here, then, I have left £20 75, clear 
profit.” 


Keep the hogs supplied with stuff for manure. 
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RECLAIMING SWAMPS. 

To the President and Standing Committee of the 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry : 

GentLemen—lIn the remarks which follow, I 
have attempted to give the results of my experi- 
ence in reclaiming peat swamps, in which I have 
been very suceessful. : 

Agriculture has been the principal business of 
my life. Being a practical farmer, I have made 
many experiments in the raising of vegetables and 
the use of manure; but I will now give my views 
upon the reclaiming of low land by the construc- 
tion of blind ditches, in which I have had many 
years experience. 

On my farm there were several cold, wet swamps, 
the income of which would not pay the expenses 
of hauling the cattle out of the mire in the spring 
when they are so anxious fo get the green grass 
that grows in the mud holes. ‘To prevent my cat- 
tle from getting mired, I caused ditches to be dug 
through the swamps and left open. This did not, 
however, prevent the cattle getting mired, nor im- 
prove the quality of the grass, except for a few feet 
from the ditches. I endeavored to keep the ditch- 
es open, but they only answered the purpose of 
earrying off the rain water, and left all the cold 
spring water, that I desired to get rid of. Where 
subterranean ditches have been properly made and 
covered, there has not been the least difficulty in 
ridding the swamps of spring water. Swamps 
thus drained, have never been affected by wet sea- 
sons; in fact, some of my swamps, which were 
once beds of mire in the spring of the year, may 
now be plowed and planted as early as any other 
land. 

I commenced my experiments in 1830. I had a 
cold wet swamp, containing about one acre of land, 
lying before my house, which yielded a heavy bur- 
then of coarse swamp grass, intermixed with rush- 
es, skunk cabbage, and other noxious weeds. This 
crop was only fit for bedding for cattle. In the 
spring of the year, the swamp was a bed of mire: 
for many years I had one ditch through it, and fre- 
quently two or three, but they neither drained the 
swamp, nor improved the grass. Previous to un- 
derdraining, I had frequently carted sand and grav- 
el on to the swamp, which was dish form, lowest 
jn the centre, but with very little effect. 

The swamp being near my house, was quite of- 
fensive, and believed to be unhealthy: it therefore 
became important that it should be reclaimed. By 
sounding, | found that the mud was deepest in the 
centre; I then caused a main ditch 2 1-2 feet wide, 
to be dug through the centre of the swamp, and 
deep enough to take the upper water-courses. 


Small ditches were then dug from the spring holes | 


to the main ditch. The ditches were then all filled 
with stones cast in promiscuously, but deep enough 
to be out of the reach of the plow. The stones 
were then leveled, and well covered with coarse 
hay, dry sea-weed, &c., to prevent the earth find- 
ing its way among the stones thus deposited ; the 
earth which had been taken out of the ditch was 
then cast back. 

After this preparation, I proceeded with one- 
fourth of an acre as follows: I collected a quanti- 
ty of small bushes and weeds, sea weeds and oth- 
er rubbish, and commenced plowing the swamp 
with two yoke of oxen. Having plowed one fur- 
row, I filled it with the brush, sea-weed, &c., and 
turned the next furrow upon it. I proceeded thus 
until the entire quarter of an acre had been plowed 
and treated like the first furrow. 


j . : 
| ‘This may be by some thought to be small work, 


but I have made ita rule and advised others when 
they were to try experiments, to try small ones. 
If they succeeded, they could increase: if they 
| failed, they would lose little. 

| The ground thus plowed was then cut and lev- 
‘eled with the bog hoe and harrow, and twelve 
| eartloads of compost manure spread on. It was 

then sowed down in September of that year, with 

| six pounds of small clover, six quarts of herds- 

grass, and one bushel] of bent seed. In the July 

following, 1831, I cut from this quarter of an acre, 
| one ton of hay at a single cutting, wifich was suf- | 
| ficient, besides paying the cost of cutting and cur- 

ing, to pay the entire expense of reclaiming and | 
preparing the land on which it grew. It may be 
well to state that hay was that year worth $30 per 
ton. 

The remainder of the swamp could not well be 
plowed and prepared at the sume time. I howev- 
er carted on sand and gravel to kill the foul grass 
that was not destroyed by the bog-hoe, the same 
fall and in June, 1831. I put on compost manure 
at the rate of 50 loads to the acre, and proceeded 
as before with bog-hoe and harrow. 1 sowed oats 
with grass seed. The oats grew very large, were 
mowed in their green state and taken off. The 
young grass grew so large the same year, that some 
of it was mowed. Since that time, it has been 
mowed every year, and the whole swamp has made 


| 
} 
} 


an average yearly crop of three tons of hay per 
acre. For four years, nothing was done to the 
land. Since that time it has annually had a light 


dressing of mauure. The clover run out after the 
first year, except over the ditches, where it still 
remains, ‘The herdsgrass and bent, or burden, 
were the principal grasses; the herdsgrass grow- 
ing to a monstrous size, producing some heads 
measuring 13 inches in length. Every three years 
this acre of land pays the entire expense which 
has been laid out on it, beside the cost of culture, 
manure, &c. 

In 1835, I partially reclaimed and cultivated a 
second swamp, to great advantage. In this swamp, 
the mud was found to be deepest under the banks, 
' which is generally the ease where the banks are 
| high. Here the ditches are made on the margin 
|of the swamp; but in all cases there must be fall 
;enough to carry off the cold spring water. In 
| digging ditches, they should be dug deep enough 
to take the first water-courses: these are generally 
‘found at the pan or subsoil. To be certain and to 
‘make the labor effectual, it is well to dig from 4 to 
| 6 inches into the pan, to give the spring water a 
passage ; it will then rise and run off among the 
| stones in the ditches. 





I commenced three years ago on a third swamp, 
_where I wished to reclaim four acres. ‘This, or a 
part of it, was peat: the ditches were therefore 

required to be cut six feet deép: on a small part 
of the swamp the ditches were two rods apart. It 
is probable that twice that distance would have 
answered, but having plenty of stone at hand, and 

wishing to make thorough work, they were placed 
| nearer together. On this part, which was about 
three-quarters of an acre, no animal could find a 
_footing—hence all was done by manual labor, with 
spade, bog-hoe, &c. The stones were wheeled in 
on planks, and deposited and covered in the ditch- 
/es, as in the former cases. In 1842, it was impos- 
sible for an ox to walk over this land, yet in the 
spring of 1843, it was plowed and planted. Ma- 
| nure was certed on without the least inconvenience. 
On the last of May, three acres were planted with 
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potatoes, and a fine crop was obtained. Among 
these were planted for experiment, corn, punipkins, 
cucumbers, squashes, turnips, &c., all of which 
grew vigorously and ripened. 

On the 2Ist and 22d of June, 1844, two acres of 
this reclaimed land was sown with millet and 
grass -seed—]2 quarts of millet and one bushel of 


herdsgrass with other grass seed jo the acre. On 
the Ist of September the crop was harvested. The 


millet had grown to an enormous size, the top 
heads us it stood, measuring six feet in height; it 
was judged by the reapers, and by those who saw 
the field, that from 8 to 10 tons of fodder would 
be produced on the two acres. Thirty bushels of 
seed were obtained from the top heads. The re- 
mainder of the reclaimed land was planted princi- 
pally with potatoes, more than half of which were 
rotten, though not more so than those raised on 
other Jand on my farm, and by my neighbors. 

The expense of reclaiming and manuring will 
not be far from one hundred dollars per acre. 

I have long been of the opinion that swamps 
are our most valuable lands. The outlay necessa- 
ry for reclaiming them, prevents their eolture; but 
my experience has proved to my _ satisfaction that 
where there is fall enough to drain a swamp, they 
will produce more clear profit than any other lands 
I have ever cultivated, even allowing the expense 
of underdraining, manure and cultivation to be 
$100 per ucre. Before underdraining, these lands 
are worth but a trifle. 1 have sold fiom one acre 
of reclaimed swamp, three tons of hay at $20 per 
ton, from a single mowing. 

] would remark, that casting the stones into the 
ditches promiscuously, is much the best, for it per- 
mits the water to enter without any obstruction, and 
to find its way through them, and _ it will keep it- 
self in good order; if I could have a stone box put 
in at the same expense, I should prefer to have 
the stones cast in promiscuously. Atier one of 
these ditches had been made twelve years, | opened 
it for the purpose of changing its course. The 
stones were perfectly clean and not in the least ob- 
structed by mud. 

It should be recollected that these are blind 
ditches, and that they should be closed at the foun- 
tain or head, and no natural stream should be per- 
mitted to run into them. 

The subscriber would invite the committee to 
view the bog meadows or swamps which he has 
reclaimed within the last fourteen years, and of 
which he has above given the processes pursued 
by him. 

Respectfully, yours, 
GIDEON SPENCER. 

Warwick, Nov. 6, 1845. 

[At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of 
Domestic Industry, held Jan. 29th, 1845, a vote of 
thanks to Mr Spencer, for the above communica- 
tion, was passed. | 

Maple Sugar.—The Vermont Mercury says :— 
“Vermont has doubtless made this year many more 
tons of muple sugar than will suffice for the wants 
of her population, and so long as good maple su- 
gar can be obtained at prices varying from six to 
eight cents a pound, few will be found who will 
not prefer their own home-manufactured article, to 
paying the prices now asked for Southern sugar.” 

The stock of American cheese on hand in Lon- 
don, at the last dates, was equal to the whole stock 
of English cheese, of every kind. 
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CULTURE OF ROOTS. 


The following communication made to the Phil- | 
adelphia Agric ultural Soc iety by that unflinching | 


and ac complished husbandman, the Hon. James 
Gowen, speaks so plainly, by its detail of results, 
of the aduantages of the root culture, that we deem 
it unnecessary to say more than to ask our breth- 
ren to read it.— Amer. Far. 


To the Committee on Crops :—Gentlemen—You 


are all aware that, in consequence of keeping so | 
lasge a stock of cattle, my farm is principally un- | 
If pre- | 


der grass, and that I raise but little grain, 
miums had been offered for the best fields of grass, 
I should have competed successfully, I think, with 
thirty acres of Timothy. The early grasses, clover | 
and orchard, were not so good: I housed, however, 


one hundred and twenty to thirty tons first crop | 


hay. 

Of Roots, 1 had four acres of Mercer potatoes, 
planted between the 18th and 26th of April, in 
drills. Manure, barnyard ; 
bushels to the acre. Quality, very good, 

Carrots, over half an acre in drill, twenty inches 
apart, sowed Jast week in April. Manure, well 
rotted barnyard, with one application of liquid. 
The yield, 588 bushels, or at the rate of 900 bush- 
els to the acre. e 

Sugar Parsnips, about half an acre, in drills, 
sowed first week in May. Manured and treated 
the same asthe carrots. I compute the yield at 
seven hundred bushels to the acre. 

Sugar Beets, over one acre in drills, sowed from 
15th to 18th May. Drills two feet six inches apart, 
manured same as the carrots and parsnips; yield, 
nine hundred and seventytwo bushels of 60 Ibs. 
each, to the acre. 

Turnips, three acres and a half, sowed on 8th 
August, broadcast, yield computed at 2500 bushels. 
The turnips were uniformly large, and the grass is 
well set: 

For years I have urged upon our farmers in this 
neighborhood, the turning of their attention to root 
crops, and have for the same period demonstrated 
their utility by practical results. It is a reproach, 
indeed a serious affliction, that so much of the milk 
served to the city is produced from such feed as 
is procured at the distilleries and breweries. Such 


trash is unnatural to the habits and functions of 


cattle. Cattle thus fed, become diseased—their 
secretions are impure—of which the citizens are 
not aware, and seldom inspect, or inquire into the | 
state of the dairy, whence they obtain their sup- 


plies—they but too generally think of the price of | out of the Vessel by a Hole at the bottom, and dry | 


the milk, without reference to quality. Milk with 


them is milk, if it be not a shade darker than blue, | | when the Weather is favorable, put it again into} 
and thus through carelessness or an ill-directed , the Lye, and after 7 or 8 Hours, take it out and dry | 


economy, they are found administering to their 
children daily, a vitiated fluid, strongly impsegna- | 
ted with deleterious matters. Let any one com-. 


pare a cup of milk taken from a cow fed in winter | 


on her natural food—roots, or well cured grass— 
compare this with that taken from an animal whose 
secretions are excited by the fermented and filthy 


slops of a distillery or brew-house, and he will find | 


as much difference as there is between bad cider 
and pure wine. 


In the spirit of improvement and kindness, 1 | 


would invite those who feed from distilleries and 
breweries, to look at this statement, and calculate 


whether it would not be even cheaper to cultivate | 


two or three acres of roots for winter feed, than to | 
use that which must impair the health and consti- | 
tution of their cattle. 


yield over two hundred | 


| 
! 
| 





~<a five and a half acres of land, I have— 
Sugar beets, 972 bushels. 


Sugar parsnips, 3500 
Carrots, = * 
Turnips, 25300 * 


Making 4317 bushels—allowing 60 Ibs. to the 
bushel, in round numbers, one hundred and fifteen 
tons of wholesome, juicy food. 

Respectfully, 


JAMES GOWAN. 


[It would seem by the following, which we find 
in the New York Farmer and Mechanic, that the) 
steeping of seed as a substitute for manuring land, 
|which a German chemist named Bickes, has writ- | 
‘ten upon recently as a new discovery, is full an, 
hundred and thirty years old :] 


| EFFICACY OF STEEPING. 
1715. 


We extract from the copy of Agricola’s Husband- 
ry in our possession, the following : 


A “NEW” DISCOVERY—A. D. 


“ Mr Leonard Herman, Pastor of Maszel, in Silesia, | 
among other Curiosities, 


very suddenly. These are his words: ‘In the 
and according to my best Knowledge, the way we | 
ought to treat Corn, and especially Wheat, to have 
a plentiful Harvest from a Barren and Sandy Land, | 


not doubting, but if the following Method be ob-| 


Glory of God, and the Service of the Poor, or for | 
your own Use, or that of those who have little 
Ground, you may attain your End with Utility and 
Pleasure. To this Purpose you must, when Seed 
time comes on, 

1, Make a good Lye, to the Quantity of the 
eighth part of a Bushel. 

2. [To the above] for every Bushel [of seed] 
put an eighth part of a Bushel of Bayberries boil’d 
and squeez’d into the Lye. 

3. Take three or four Pounds of Salt Petre, clean | 
and pure, dissolve it in the boiling Lye, and let the 
whole be well mixt together. Some are for cal- 
cining the Salt Petre ; but as it loses much of its 
| Strength by the Fire, I believe it will be better for | 
this Purpose, to use it in the ordinary way. 

4. When the Lye is prepared with this Mixture, | 
and a little cool’d, put thereto a Bushel of good, 
Wheat, new, and well clean’d, 

5. Let it steep eight Hours, then let the Lye run 





| 
} 
| the Seed in an airy Barn out of the Sun; and) 


| it . little. And 

. When the Ground is prepared we sow it, and 
it ha immediately to sprout, and if it pene- 
trates the ground readily, the Corn will be of a 
| pretty height in three days; but it must be look’d 
/to a little that no harm come to it. 
| The advantages that arise from it are— 

1 That you may take for this purpose the worst 
and sandiest Land that is; though it will grow in 
good Ground, but there it must be sown very thin. 
But the invention is calculated only for Country 
| Farms, which often are in so bad Land, that no 
| other Use can be made of it. 

2. Here is no need of Dung; for in this way the 
Seed is already manur’d, and this Manure, which 
from the Beginning unites with the Life of the 
| Seed, is much more advantageous to it than Dung, 


wrote me an Account in| 
| what manner Grains of Seed may be made to grow | 


name of God, I shal] here communicate sincerely |‘ 


serv’d, without any view of Avarice, but only to the |§ 


the Salts of which are soon dissipated by the 
‘Warmth of the Sun, and consum’d by the Hotness 
of the Soil. 

3. You need sow only the half of what is cus- 
tomary: instead of two three bushels, which 
we had formerly need of, you use here but one; 
for this seed sprouts with 


or 


vast Encrease, so that 
one grain shall produce ten, twelve, or more stalks. 
Experiment.—I1 made an Experiment in Autumn, 
1715, that gave me great Satisfaction; for a bushel 
| of Wheat thus prepared, produced me above three 
hundred sheaves, which yielded eight bushels and 
three quarters, of Breslau Measure, which is cer- 
tainly an abundant Harvest from one Bushel, in so 
bad a Land; for which, Glory be to the Almighty. 
Now whether Corn [meaning wheat] which had 
lain a good while after being thus prepared, before 
I sowed it, without any new Preparation, will grow 
‘well, i is what the next Harvest will shew me, if it 
| shall please at present, it promises Won- 
| ders.”—Agricola’s Husbandry, published in 1716. 


God: 


| From the Boston Cultivator, 
| SEED WHEAT. 

Messrs. Editors—We are told that in the Island 
of Jersey, (England,) where the farmers sell their 
| best produce and live upon the refuse, it is custom- 
|ary for them to tie their wheat in small sheaves, 
jand by striking each twice or thrice across a bar- 
‘rel, while lying on its side on the floor, a superfine 

sample of wheatis obtained, for market, after which 
the sheaves are thrown by, to be clean thrashed 
in the leisure of winter. 

I have just met with the account of a farmer in 
| Vermont, to whom his neighbors resorted for the 
purpose of securing seed wheat of superior quality 
—very fine in appearance, remarkably productive, 
and of early maturity. He readily commanded 
three dollars per bushel, when the price of wheat 
was a dollar and a quarter. He called it the genu- 
ine Barrel Wheat, But the secret was at last dis- 
covered: he used, before thrashing his wheat, to 
'select the best sheaves, and striking them over the 
side of an empty barr el as it lay on the floor, three 
‘or four times before laying them down to be clean 

thrashed, he obtained in this very simple way a 
ivery superior seed wheat, which the whole county 
|coveted at a double price. Thus the largest and 
ripest kernels were separated and collected with- 

out labor or difficulty, and a_ profitable business 
| was carried on, until his neighbors discovered how 
to make “ Barrel wheat” for themselves. 

Newark, N. J. Epmunp Lawrence. 





To Extract Gre rease Spots Srom Silks and Colored 
_ Muslins.—Scrape French chalk, put it on the grease 
‘spot, and hold it near the fire or over a warm iron. 
|The grease will melt, and the chalk absorb it; then 
brush or rub it off. Repeat if necessary. 

To Take Stains out of Sik.—Mix together ina 
phial, two ounces of essence of Jemon and one 
‘ounce of oil turpentine. Rub the spot gently with 
a linen rag dipped in the mixture. 

Cement for Glass or Crockery.—Mix the white of 
an egg with finely powdered quick lime. Apply 
to the edges and press tightly together. Let stand 
till dry. — Selected. 





For Scours in Sheep or Lambs—A_ fariner says, 
give a small quantity of salt pork : if administered 
soon after they are attacked, two or three doses 
will generally effect a cure. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, May 21, 1845. 


BONE MANURE. 

Bone manure has been, as yet, but poorly appreciated 
by our farmers in general. With ali the celebrity which 
guano has acquired for itself—and we know it to be an 
extraordinary fertilizer of soil and stimulant to vegeta- 
tion—we question whether it is much superior, all prop- 
erties considered, to bones, One thing is pretty certain 
—that is, that bone manure will outlive guano manure. 

There are farmers who term bone-dust a “ fancy ma- 
nure,”’ and eschew it as they would poison. We wont 
say this is very silly, but we will say that if such far- 
mers would but give bones a trial, they would surely 
be convinced that their prejudice against them was ill 
founded. 

Conversing recently with a gentleman distinguished 
for his success in agriculture, he observed that three 
years ago, he applied to a piece of grass land, bones 
mixed with meadow mud and ashes, at the rate of nine 
dollars’ worth per acre; on an adjoining piece, stable 
manure, at the rate of forty dollars’ worth per acre. The 
former application proved full as efficacious as the latter, 
and the grass is now as luxuriant where the bones, &c. 
were applied, as where the stable dung was used. Here 
is an apparent saving in dressing an acre, of thirtyone 
dollars, without taking into account the difference in 
the cost of applying the dressings, which, for a single 
acre even, must amount to something of consequence. 

Within a few years, several cargoes of bones have 
been taken from here by English vessels, to enrich the 
fields of British farmers. Would it not be wisdom in 
our farmers to purchase these fertilizers for their own 
use and profit, instead of letting them go abroad. Mani- 
festly it would. Ifit be urged as an objection to this, 
that bone mills are scarce, we reply, create a demand 
for them, and they will become plenty. Bones and ash- 
es, as manures, are yet to be appreciated by our farmers, 
and the sooner the better for their interests. 


MUSTARD RAISING. 

Mr Epiror—t‘n your paper of the 7th inst., you say, 
“ it is thought this crop [mustard] might be an advanta- 
geous one to many of our New England farmers.” 1 
cannot join with you in this opinion, though I would 
say nothing to deter any one from attempting to raise 
the crop, who knows anything about it. To be frank, 
I consider it one of the most tronblesome, expensive, 
and uncertain crops grown. So far from ‘15 to 20 
bushels being a common yield,” I believe with northern 
and eastern cultivators, 10 and 12 bushels per acre isa 
more common yield—and this will hardly defray the 
expense of cultivation and cleaning. 


It requires much labor to keep the crop clear of weeds 
—and this must be done ; great care is necessary in har- 
vesting—and, as was truly remarked in the extracts 
which you quoted, if the same ground is not continu- 
ally kept in mustard, the plants will be an eternal pest 
to whatever crops succeed. | cannot recommend its 
culture to any New England farmer, unless he has the 
requisite skill or means to make it a profitable crop. 

Instead of turning attention to mustard, I think it 
would be well for farmers to devote more attention to 
the field culture of that too much neglected, but most 
valuable product, the bean. A half acre of white beans 


I will guaranty to give, ordinarily, more profit and infi- 
nitely less trouble, than an acre of mustard. { am sur- 
prised that beans do not form a more prominent article 
in our productions—I refer particulaily to Massachusetts. 
An acre of white beans, with the same expenditure of 
manure, will, commonly, in my opinion, yield one-third 
more profit than an acre of corn giving 45 bushels. 

In closing T would ask—Why are not beans more ex- 
tensively cultivated with us? 





With respect, yours, T. W. 
May 11, 1845. 
DECORATIONS OF THE HORTICULTURAL 


HALL AT THE DEDICATION. 


The season of the year not being favorable for an ex- 
tensive and very brilliant display of flowers on this oc- 
casion, a8 those of the green house were generally past 
their glory, while those of the open ground had hardly 
begun to display their beauty, it was pot deemed expe- 
dient to make any great effort in ornamenting the hall. 
A few choice plants and bouquets were all that were in- 
troduced, and these were arranged with much taste by 
Messrs. Haggerston, Quant, and McLellan. 

Col. M. P. Wilder, President of the Society, contri- 
buted five splendid plants of different varieties of new 
Fuschias, two of them between four and five feet high, 
with numerous large side shoots. All the plants were 
profusely covered with their elegant pendant jewel-like 
flowers. Also, a plant of Erica ventricosa superba, 
with its densely crowded, showy flowers ; and four Aca- 
cias—two of them from 12 to 15 feet high. 


Wm. Quant, gardener to T. H. Prkins, Esq., contri- 
buted 15 to 20 pots of Geraniums and other flowers, 
and two magnificent bouquets. Many of the geraniums 
were grown ina most perfect manner, and were uni- 
versally admired. One plant, which we considered a 
model of perfection, was not over 14 inches in height, 
above the surface of the pot, but measured eight feet 
and one inch in circumference : from the surface of the 
pot, over the top of the plant, to the surface of the pot 
on the opposite side, the measure was 6 feet 5 inches. 
So dense was the foliage, that the earth in the pot, and 
the upper section of the latter, were not visible to the 
eye: it formed a perfect globular head, of great beauty 
and regularity, covered with a great profusion of buds 
and flowers, and without doubt, the best specimen ever 
exhibited by any member of the Suciety. ‘There were 
two other plants of great beauty, and nearly as perfect 
''as the one described, which measured nine feet in cir- 
cumference, and about two feet high. These plants 
were 14 months from the cutting, and had been brought 
into their symmetric shape by nipping in the advancing 
shoots, and preventing them from blooming until the 

Allthe plants furnished by Mr Quant 
| were well grown. 

Samuel Sweetser contributed a variety of Cactuses 
and other plants in pots; also, a splendid Tree Rose, 
(var. Madame Duprez,) nine or ten feet high, witha 
magnificent head, containing nearly 200 buds and flow- 
ers. 

From Wm. Meller, a great variety of Geraniums and 


present lime. 


other flowers in pots, and bouquets. 
From A. Bowditch, bouquets. 
From Miss Russell, an elegant bouquet and basket of 


| fowers. 


Some of the finer specimens of Geraniums and Fus- 
chias were tastefully arranged at the upper end of the 





Hall, on the right and left of the speaker's desk, on pe- 
' destals, which with the tall Acacias, ‘Tree Rose, and 

large bouquets upon the walls, in the rear of the speak- 
er, officers of the Society, and invited guests, gave that 





part of the hall the appearance of a beautiful garden 
The other plants were distributed around the hall, the 
small bouquets placed on the piano in front of the 
speaker's desk. ‘The decorations of the hall were chaste 
and beautiful, and though not profuse, in good taste. 


J. BRECK, Chm’'n Flower Com. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, May 17, 1845. 


Owing to the severe north-east storm, but three con- 
tributors presented themselves with flowers tor the 
stands—two of whom, Mr W. E. Carter, and Messrs. 
Hovey & Co., made a fine display of rich and rare 
blooms, in all the perfection of their several varieties. 

From W. E. Caster, Cambridge—Magnolia purpurea ; 
Peony tenuifolia, P. humilis, P. hybrida; Double-flow- 
ering Cherry, Peach, Almond, and Apple ; Tulips and 
Polyanthus, of sorts Troliius Asiaticus; Pyras Japonica, 
rosea and rubra; Pulmonaria Virginica ; Trillium pran- 
diflorum and hirtans ; Convallaria racemosa; C. lati- 
folia; Corydalis eximia ; Vaccineum, Baptisia moly, 
Cytisus supinus, Azalea alba, Dodecatheon, alba and 
purpurea; Mahonia aquifolium, Peony moutans, Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias, of sorts; Verbenas and Petunias ; 
Alstromeria Pelegrina, Cineraria cerulea, Clarkii rosea 
elegans ; Andromeda Axillaris, Senecio purpurea ele- 
gans, Canna versicolor, and seedling Petunia, and a va- 
riety of other flowers. 

From Hovey & Co., several new and fine hybrid per- 
petual Bourbon and Noisette Roses, viz: La Reine, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Marquise Boccella, Mistress 
Cripps, Madame Laflay, Clara Wandel, Le Pactole, 
Triumph of Luxembourg, La Sy!phide, Devoniensis, 
Desfontaines, Antherusa, Hardy, &c. Gladiolus Col- 
villii, pudibundus, and blanda; Tritonia longiflora ; 
Double White Chinese Primrose ; new Scarlet Gerani- 
um King; Gloxinia Macrophylla variegata; new sced- 
ling Pelargonium; Nuttalia from Texas, (beautiful ;) 
seedling Calceolarias, &c. ‘ 

From Parker Barnes, Dahlias— Constantia, Pickwick, 
and Regina—good blooms for the season. 

For the Committee, H. W. Durron. 


Fruits.—Grapes and Peaches, in fine order, by J. F. 
Allen, Esq., of Salem. 


For the Committee, S. Warker, Chm’n. 





Vegetables. Cucumbers, by Orr N. Towne, Esgq., of 
Somerville. 

Also, a brace of very fine specimens, from the garden 
of John Bumstead, Esq., of Roxbury, by Mr Henry 
Reed, his gardener. For Committee, ‘ 

S. Warxer 


VALUABLE WORK. 

Clater on the Diseases of Horses—with nutes and ad- 
ditions, by J. S. Skinner, Esq. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 1845. It is hardly necessary to say more 
in proof of the worth of this work of Clater’s, than that 
it has passed though twentyeight editions in England. 

Mr Skinner in preparing, and the publishers in issu- 
ing, this work and ‘The Cattle Doctor,” in a cheap 
form, have done a praiseworthy service to the American 
public. The two books should be in the possession of 
every one who “ regardeth the life of his beasts,”’ 


jc We said last week—Keep an eye to the cater- 
pillars, We repeat the warning, as we see and hear 
that the pests have appeared in formidable numbers. 
Visit their nests in early morning, and with a Pickering 
brush, or in some way, sweep them clean off, and crush 
or burn them. This done now, will secure you from 
trouble, loss and vexation from their increase by and by. 


7A mixture of equal quantities of salt and ashes, 
applied around the stem of young cabbage and most 
other plants, is recommended to keep off worms—and a 
mixture of soot and sulphur sprinkled on cucumber, 
squash and melon vines, to keep off bugs, &c. 





7 The rain which has fallen since our last issue, has 
greatly revived the grass and other crops, and cheered 
the husbandman’s heart. ‘ 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reportediorthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer atthe Gardenof the proprietors 
ofthe New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly expoeure,tothe week ending May I8. 





May, 1815. | 7AM. 412, MW. 15,P.M. | Wind, 


Monday,  - ae ee oe 
Tuesday, 13 | 50 61 5b | E. 
Wednesday, 14| 55 82 65 Ss. W. 
Thursday, 15 | 63 | 78 | 53 | S. E. 
Friday, 16 40 42 43 E. 
Saturday, 17] 43 | 4 | 42 | N. E. 
Sunday, 15 | 46 | 5¢ | 653 N. E. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, May 19, 1845. 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 

At market 420 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, | 

700 Sheep, and 1225 Swine. | 


Prices — Beef Cattle —Saies were quick at an ad- 
vance. We quote Extra §6,25. First quality, $6,00. | 
Second quality, $5,50a 5,75. ‘Third quality, $5 a 5,25. 

Working Oxen.—Sales $68, $75 and $835. | 

Sheep.—Sales of common Sheep from $1,75 to 3,00. 

Swine.—Small selected Shoats 4 1-2 and 51-2; large 
Shoats not selected 4 2 41-4 and 5251-4. Old hogs 
4a41-2and5. At retail from 5 to 6 1-2. 


— 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weckly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $t 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
60 to65 cents. Clover—Northern, 8 to 10c.—Southern, 7 
a&Sc. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb, 
Canary Seed,$1 50 a2 00 perhushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00 


GRAIN. The weather for the past week has been very 
unfavorable for out-door business, and but little has been 
done. The ‘stock in store is large, and holders being anx- 
ious to thin out their stocks before hot weather, will prevent 
any advance in prices. 

Jorn—Northern, new, bushel 51 a 53—Southern, ronnd 
yellow, 49 a 50—Southern flat yellow, 47 a 48—do. do 
white 45 a 46--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 70 a 72—do. Southern, 70 a 60 —Oats, 
Southern, 00 a 00 — Northern do. 35 to 36—Beans, per 
bushel | 12 at 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 30 a 31—-Bran, 
i8a 20. 


FLOUR.—The transactions the week past have been 
mostly confined to home consumption. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $0 00a 4 87 
—do. wharf, $)00a 4 75—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
jow I’d new $4 75 a 4 87—Alexandria, wharf, 475 a 487 
—Georgetown, 80 00 a 5 00—Extra do. 5 25 a 5 75—Rich- 
mond Canal, $0 00a 4 87—do. City, $600 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 00 a 5 59—do. Country 20 00a © 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 87 a 5 00— do fancy brands $5 12 
a § 50-—Ohio via Canal, 80 00 a 6 G9-—-do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 002000. Rye, $3 50 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. The transactions of the week have been 
very limited, without producing any material variation in 
prices. 

Beef—Mess 4 tro. new hbl. $1050 2 11 00—Navy—89 50a 
10 50.—No. 1, $0 09 2 0 00—do Prime $6 00 9 6 25—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bb]. $15 00 a 00 0U—do Clear 814 50 a 0000 
do. Mess, $13 00 a 13 50—do Prime $10 00 a 10 50—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 00a0 00 
do. Cargo do. 000a000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store, uninspected, 8 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 17—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
South and Western, 8 a S§4— Hams, Boston, 84a 9 — 
Southern and Western, 83 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 a 7—do new milk, 74a 8. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent. ad 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 


There has been a steady demand for fleece and pulled 
Wool, without any essential veriation in prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !h. 42 a 48 c.--Amer- 
tean full blood,do 38 a 40--Do. 3-4 do 35 a 37—Do. 1-2do 
32 a 34-—1-4 and common do 30 a 31 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15-- Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
de. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 36 
a 37—No. | do. do. do. 34 a 35—No. 2do dodo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 


Fifty bales have been exported to London this week, on 
owners’ account. 

ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 13.2 00 ; 2d do0 ao. 

HAY, 13to13 per ton—Kastern Screwed 812 to 13. 


| GRAIN CRADLES. 

| The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 

| general use in the New England States where they were 
ull of late but litte known, although they have been in very 

| general use in the southern und western States, for many 

| years, and which 1s found to be decidedly the best mode of 


larvesling grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
_ |acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. The 


| difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of crad- 


| ling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode | 


j adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
much use,as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now is 


There has been a very great improvement in the manv- | 
| facturing of this article, they are now made on the most | 


improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 


- | superior manner and made of the best cast steel. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

May 7. 
“ee PEACUCKS. 

For sale, a pair of young Peacocks 
May 21. 

CULTIVATORS, 

Of the most approved kinds, for sale at the N. E, Agri- 
enltural Warehouse and Seed Store, 61 and 52 North Market 
street, by J. BRECK & CO, 








HUES, 
Of different patterns, for sale at the New England Agri- 
cujturai Warehouse, 51 and 51 North Market street, by 
May 21. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


IMPORTED LONG WVUOL SHEEP FOR SALE, 
One Leicester Buck and five Ewes, four have Lambs by 
their side, and one with Lamb. The above are pure blood 


‘and will make Sheep weigh 59 lbs. per quarter ana up- 


wards when fat. Wiil be sold low, as the owner is so sit- 
vated that he cannot keep sheep. 

Inquire at the New England Farmer Office. 

April 30. 





DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

A full blood Durnam Butt, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now oue year 
ten months old. 

Also, a Butt Ca r of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Jonn Crarxe, sen , on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 

Guano! Guano! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to bea splendid erticle, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 

NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 

Made by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, may be had 
at the office of the Company, No. 43 Liberty street, New 
York, or at their factory on the Hackensack river, in New 
Jersey, or by letter, post paid, addressed “ To the President 
of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, New York,’’ or from 
the several agents of the Company in the country who adver- 
tise it for sale, or an order sent by any captain of a vessel 
can obtain it. 

Terms cash on delivery —For one barrel, $2 ; two barrels, 
#350; three barrels, $5; four barrels and up to six, at 
$1 67 each; seven barrels at $150 is $1050; and at the 
rate of 81 50 per barrel forany greater quantity, tree of cariage 
and other expenses. 

The subscribers are appointed agents for selling Poudrette 
and all orders directed to them will be faithfully attended to. 
Boston, March 26 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE. 

A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, and in case 
of fire would be a good substitute for a fire engine. The 
most perfect article for the purpose ever introduced. For 
sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

May 14. 51 and 52 N. Market street. 








HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 


A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use_ for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO., 





EGGS, 12 to 14. 


51 and 52 North Market Street. 


Inquire at this office. | 








—_ 


MARTIN’S 


MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLOWS, 

The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agriculta 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
| TINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
| ED EAGLE PLOWS. 
| Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems of culture His Eagle 
Plows, as improved, are mach longer, the mouldboard, land- 
| side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
| tothe width or heel in its work ; thus adapiing this Plow 
| to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greensward plow- 
ing The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldlhoard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly ever the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the turrow-sli- 
ces closely and compactly side by side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in paesing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the manner in 
which it completes the work, are three important points, all 
of which are wisely, aceurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exlibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultaral So- 





partial committee awarded the highest premium of 850 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Piow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow 12inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much he 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation [rom intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. 


His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
ali of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, March 24. 





SPLENDID DAHLIAS. JOSEPH BRECK & 
CO. offer to the public, a splendid collection of Dab- 
lias, including all the old varieties worthy of cultiva- 
tion, and fifty superb newly imported extra fine sorts. 


Catalogues are ready for distribution, and the lovers of 
this showy flower are invited to call and receive one. 

Catalogues will be sent to any part of the country when 
desired. Orders by mail, post paid, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Also, catalogues of implements; Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Herbaceus Plants; Chrysanthemums; Phloxes ; 
Carnations, &c. 

Gentlemen wishing for any thing in the Horticultural or 
Agricultural line will do wel! to call at the old establish- 
ment, Nos. 51 and 52 Market street, (up stairs) where they 
will find as extensive an assortment as can he found in the 


United States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





April 30. 


ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im-" 
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MESCAHLAANWHOUWS. 


The following is a capital anecdote to be read | 
against political demagogues—men who make | 
themselves anything or nothing, with the hope of 
winning votes : | 

Col. Moore and the Mill Dam.—Col. Moore was a | 
county candidate in Tennessee. Near the middle 
of the county, ina stream affording many choice 
fish was a mill dam, above which the fish could | 
not get. The people in the upper end objected 
to this, because they could get no fish, and in the | 
lower end they were opposed to the removal of | 
the dam, because it kept the fish among them. To 
the former, Col. Moore pledged himself to vote for 
the removal. 
on to address the people in the neighborhood of 
the mill-dam, and the impression having gone 
abroad that he was fishy upon the subject, he was 
called by both parties to “ define his position.” He 
attempted to evade the category, but they became 
still more clamorous. Finding equivocation use- 
less, he at length, raising himself upon his toes, ex- 
claimed—* Pm an independent man, and am neith- 
er for nor against the mill-dam.” 

“ Opposition is the Life of Trade.”—In the Pitts- 
burg papers we find the following spirited card: 

“Dr. Wm. Thorn announces that he has always 
been in the habit of furnishing medicine gratis to 
the poor. Seeing it announced by some of our 
druggists that they will give medicine gratis to the 
suffering poor by the fire, Dr. Thorn takes this 
method to give notice that to this class he will 
from this time give double doses gratis.” 


Double doses! In the name of A&sculapius, is 
not a single dose of medicine enough, and bad 
enough, too, at any time, without being burnt out 
besides? We pity the “ suffering poor by the fire,” 
if they have now to be doubly dosed with physic. 
The very thought moves our bowels—of compas- 
sion !—Daily Mail. 





Oficial Dignity.—Mr C ist tells a capital story 
about a constable in Pennsylvania. “He had 
served a legal precept of some sort, on a_particu- 
lar friend of his, greatly his superior in strength, 
who being particularly drunk at the time, rebelled 
against the law and its myrmidon, seizing the offi- 
cer, and shaking him almost to pieces. ‘The par- 
ties meeting a few days after, Jim, the offender, 
was profuse in his apologies. “You know, Jake,” 
says he, “I would not have served you so, if I had 
been sober: it was all the devilish whiskey did it.” 
The official at last mollified and relented under 
Jim’s expostulations, “As to the shaking,” said 
he, “I don’t bear any malice, nor vally it a cent 
on my own account: but as an officer, Jim, recol- 
lect whoever shakes ne, shakes the Commonwealth !” 





A Jonathanism.—A \ad relating to one of his 
companions the exploits of his father in gunning, 
asserted that he killed ninetynine pigeons at one 
shot. His companion observed that it would have 
been as well to have added one to the number, and 
made it an even hundred. On which the lad, in 
high dudgeon, retorted—* What! do you think 
my father would tell a lie for one pigeon 7” 





A dandy observed that he had put a plate of 
brass on his boots to keep him upright. “ Well 
balanced,” said a bystander, “ brass at both ends.” 


WILLIS’ 


It happened that he was called up- | 





| HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen maide the past year in the 
; form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
i has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
| durning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
| ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
| mould hoard has been very much increase’, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
j the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
| of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

** Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we shou!d prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
; | the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy io work, 

f ltry Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrechy, 

LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. | seais with Ma. Howanp’s.” 
In using this machine, the farmer may be certain that At the — gees trial the Howard Pleugh did 
his seed is put into the ground, and at the same time | rsh ee Amel gf a Y scum, Sam wns. open! 
in the best possible manner. There has been a great ore ge ne ge MBeggh e dageps yt cog: bret Ae ants, ale 


’ ae , ; d i. jand one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they | pioward Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 


are very apt to clog up, and the farmer might go over an | the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
acre of land and not sow a single seed; but not sowith Plonghs are much the strongest and most substantially 
this; it is so constructed that it cannot possibly clog. | made. 
In using this sower, the farmer can save one half of| There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
his seed, and do the work at less than one quarter the | or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
expense of the common way of sowing, and have it| having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
done in a much better manner; it opens the furiow, | He gent gent _ landside together, and strengthens the 
drops the seed, covers it over, and rolls themfdown. | *’OUS y squcn. ‘ 
It will sow any kind of Garden Seeds; vay Rate Baga, | _ pre 9 Ploughs th — 86 i $15. A Plough 
Mangel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, Beets, Parenips, On. | S2mcient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
: 5 ’ Ps, ’ IPSs 810 50, and with cutter $1, with wheeland cutter, $2 66 
ions, &-c. For sale at the New England Agriculioral | extra. ’ 
Warehouse an Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar-| ‘The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,® 
ket street, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. ithe New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
anc eas Sane athe aaa | Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 








JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 


SEED STORE. gue 


61 and 52 North Market Street, Boston: 


| 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





HOWARD’S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 
The sub-oil low is unquestionably the most important 
agricultural implement of modern invention, It is considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a ful! and gen- table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- | agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “ such is the esti- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend | mate in which I hold this important implement, that T should 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with | consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop 
other varieties; they have ne hesitation in saying that their | without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows 
collection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety , manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smalier 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. | obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on | ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 





hand. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS | 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 | 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 200 Commen do. do, | 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Wallis’ do. | 
do, 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 260 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do, Vege- | 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, | 
200 Grain Cradles, 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 159 
do. Common de. 100 do. Spades, 500 do, Grass Seythes, 300 
do. Patent Snuiths, 200 do Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3: 0do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz Halter co, 10u0 yards Fence do, 


25 Grind Stones on Rollers 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 : 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 
New Flower Seeds. 

The subscribers have received hy the steamer Cambria 
an additional supply of choice Fiower Seeds, containing | 
many new and rare varieties, enumerated in our Catalogue 
for 1845, which our customers aud frends: are invited to 
examine. j 

They may be had on application at the Seed Store, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market st. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ane | 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever | 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- | 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 








} 

a oeee = noi bape rs 2 
BEMENT'S AMERICAN POULTERER’S COM- | 
PANION, | 

The American Poulterer’s Companion — A Practical | 
Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and General | 
Management of the various species of Domestic Poultry, | 
with [lustrations and Portraits of Fowls taken from life. | 
By C_N. Bement, Albany. Published by Saxtcn & Miles, 
New York. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO.— 
Price $1 25. | 


mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say:—‘* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come within their observation. Uility and not show, are 
their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for thoving a surface 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ald fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” 

The improvement inthe length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s Plows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


N_E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 





SPRUCE POLES FOR SALE. 

500 dozen Servce Poves, suitable for fancy Fence, Dah- 
lia er Bean Poles; 2000 Spruce Po ves, 10 to 30 feet in 
length; Cevar Posts, &c., for sale by 
MOSES FRENCH, Jr. 
3m. Maine Wharf. 


Boston, April 1. 





CHEESE PRESSES. 

Self acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
‘Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withovt 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 





